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POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXV 



A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Ernest Satow. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1917. 
— Two volumes : xxii, 407 ; ix, 405 pp. 

This book has the good fortune to find the field all its own from 
the start. Until its appearance we have not had in English an ade- 
quate treatment of general diplomatic practice, such as has existed 
for many years in French in de Marten's Le Guide Diplomatique. 
In these two volumes, which are announced as the first of a series of 
Contributions to International Law and Diplomacy , Sir Ernest Satow 
lias made good the deficiency and given the English-speaking com- 
munity a scholarly treatise that will long remain standard. He is 
well-qualified to write it, for his experience in the world of affairs 
has been unusually extensive. In a career of over forty years he 
has filled many posts in the British diplomatic service, among them 
that of Minister to Japan, and to his diplomatic distinction he has 
added the honors of privy councillor, member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and British representative at the Second Hague Con- 
ference. 

The appearance of this work coincides with a demand in the 
United States and Great Britain for more highly-trained diplomatic 
establishments and back of them for a better-informed public opin- 
ion. Diplomacy cannot be dismissed as a mere survival, like heraldry, 
unrelated to the realities of modern life, but comes home to men's 
business, as the events of the past five years have shown. The future 
will see not less of it but more. The greater is the need, therefore, 
that not only its professional exponents but all who aspire to public 
service in the wider sense of the word acquaint themselves with its 
principles. Although the author doubtless had in mind primarily 
the requirements of the diplomatic service, his book will in every 
way meet the demands of the larger constituency which will hence- 
forth take an interest in diplomacy and its works. Both classes of 
reader will find it a handbook of merit, informing, scientific and, in 
spite of necessary technicalities, thoroughly readable. 

The first volume deals with the apparatus and conduct of diplo- 
macy as an instrumentality of state action. The honors and immuni- 
ties of the sovereign, the organization of the foreign office, the right of 
legation, the selection, duties and privileges of diplomatic agents and 
all the multiform types of document employed in international inter- 
course are clearly set forth with ample citations, usually in the lan- 
guage of the original. The second volume treats of international 
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meetings and transactions. The chapters on congresses and confer- 
ences naturally attract the reader of today, but, as the author himself 
anticipated in the preface, they will be found to lag behind in interest. 
For one reason, proportion is lacking. More space is given to the 
Congress of Teschen than to that of Utrecht. The Congresses of 
Vienna and of Berlin take up four pages each, the Congress of 
Bucharest, eight. Further, the recital of the more or less similar de- 
tails of some fifty-six international gatherings does not lend itself to 
variety. It reads like Homer's catalogue of the ships, though, of 
course, equally valuable to the special student. A preferable treat- 
ment, possibly, would have selected the great epochal congresses for 
full consideration and discussed those of lesser importance chiefly 
insofar as points of differentiation might be brought out. As an 
accurate collation of facts, however, this part of the work deserves 
full praise. 

Amidst a complexity of technical details such as the author 
marshals there are surprisingly few statements that seem to call 
for qualification. One may question, however, " if the cases of 
a refusal to ratify [treaties] . . . might be counted on the fingers 
of two hands" (ii, 276). American diplomatic history would fur- 
nish more than this number of instances, if rejection by the Senate 
is tantamount to refusal. The North Atlantic fishing dispute alone 
was responsible for three failures to ratify, one of them British, 
between 1888 and 1902. On the other hand, in the third volume 
of Treaties of the United States, published in 1913, some fifteen 
treaties or other international acts (from 1907 on) are enumer- 
ated as not in force, though advised by the Senate, because of 
failure to ratify on the part of other powers or of the President of 
the United States. Apropos of treaty-making, it may be added that 
the use of Amerique as the distinctive part of the designation of the 
United States need no longer be referred to conditionally (ii, 176). 
Under that name and style she voted and signed at the Second Hague 
Conference and for the same reason is given first place in the acts 
and protocols of the Peace Conference at Versailles. Moreover, 
Grande-Bretagne, as an official designation, has given way to L'Em- 
pire Britannique, the change having been effected, evidently, at the 
recent Conference. It is a matter for comment that the British sov- 
ereign still employs the title " Defender of the Faith " in forms of 
ratification (ii, 276), when it no longer occurs in the texts of the 
treaties themselves. In strict accuracy, the title of the court estab- 
lished by the Hague Convention should be the International Prize 
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Court not the International Court of Appeal (ii, 160). Though the 
function of the court is, in effect, appellate, the United States could 
not have accepted it as such, and, in fact, expressly reserved on the 
point. Also, on reference to the text of the Treaty of London of 
1913, it will be found that article vi did not refer the division of 
Turkish territories conquered by the Balkan allies to the inter- 
national commission (ii, 163). That had already been stipulated 
for in their treaties of alliance. The commission was to settle ques- 
tions of a financial nature arising from the war. 

Many will find this excellent book useful, but none will appre- 
ciate it more than the teacher of the technique of diplomacy. It is 
well arranged, clearly presented and full of the sort of material 
needed to illustrate the intricacies of the diplomatic art. In the 
classroom, as in the legation or the chancellery, it is a book "to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention ". 

Henry F. Munro. 
Columbia University. 

Justice and the Poor. By Reginald Heber Smith. Mew 
York, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1919.— xiv, 271 pp. 

Rightly understood, there is truth in the saying that courts do not 
exist to dispense justice but to settle disputes. Whatever justice 
may mean to the philosopher, to those that are aggrieved it must 
mean at least a chance to get a judgment that will be enforced by 
the state. This chance is an essential prerequisite to justice. The 
blindfolded lady with the even scales represents the ideal of a justice 
that knows no difference between rich and poor. But the lady must 
be wooed. It costs money to fight a lawsuit. In a very practical 
sense justice is something that has to be bought. Some one must 
pay the price. If, then, we desire the poor to have justice, we must 
make justice cheap; and for those who have no money, we must 
make it free. Without this, our boast of equality before the law is 
the parade of an abstraction in the face of much reality to the con- 
trary. An equality which is dependent on judicial decrees that are 
out of reach is like that implied by Anatole France in his familiar 
saying that " the law in its majestic equality forbids the rich as well 
as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets and to steal 
bread." 

The denial of justice to the poor through their inability to en- 



